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S¥len and Manners. 


ANONYMOUS LETTERS. 
[Original Translation from 0 Hermite de la Chaussée ¢ Antin.) 
WRITTEN IN 1812. 
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{ am not gifted with that flexibility of mind and of 
talent, which leaves to the choice of the writer, who pos- 
pesses it, the subject on which he writes. The thought 
which strikes me, or the fecling which governs me, is the 
only one on which I can expatiate. It would, therefore, 
be in vain for me to attempt occupying my readers with 
remarks foreign to the idea which at this moment predo- 
minates in my mind. I must impeach at the bar of 
public opinion (since the laws do not take cognizance of 
it) a crime, the increase of which announces the last stage 
of moral corruption. It may be plainly perceived that 
these remarks are pointed at those messengers of darkness, 
the authors and writers of anonymous letters, against 
whom honest people know not how to protect themselves. 
Frankness was always one of the distinguishing traits of 
the French character. Our country preserved, even in its 
crimes, a degree of candour; and we may, by glancing 
over the annals of Europe, discover, with some pride, 
that those cowardly vices of the poisoner and the spy 
were always less frequent in our own country than else- 
where. During our civil and religious wats, even during 
those of the revolution, honour (taking the word in its 
strictest acceptation) has seldom had to blush for those 
crimes at which humanity shudders. How happens it 
thet, in the present enlightened age, in a city, the centre 
of politeness and of all the social virtues, this scourge of 
society should have sprung up, and that examples should 
be daily multiplied of a crime, which only differs from 
that of poisoning, by the impunity it enjoys at present. 

These melancholy ideas had not occurred to me last 
Monday evening, when I returned from M. de Senanges’s, 
where I had passed a most agreeable day, amidst a family 
whose happiness seemed ‘perfectly secure, sitce it was 
founded on a reunion of all the virtues. The head of the 
house, after having honourably filled, in the Parliament 
of Bourdeanx, an hereditary office, came to Paris, to enjoy 
the repose suited to his taste, and a considerable fortune, 
which he was so fortunate as to realise in the colonies. 
I do not. know a more delightful sight than that of a 
numerous family, elosely united by the ties of blood, of 
society, and of friendship: the wish of enjoying it often 
draws me to the house of M.de Senanges. I was informed, 
during my last visit, that he was going to marry his eldest 
daughter, the beautiful and modest Amelia, to a young 
officer, distinguished for his courage, who promises to 
immortalize a name already known in our military an- 
nals. The consent was given: the young people were 
attached to each other :_the settlements were to be signed 

the following day, and, as a friend to both families, I was 
invited to be present. 





= 
mium on the subject; but, recollecting that Amelia calls 
me the everlasting preacher, J thought I would write 
them a little sermon. To give it a proper form, I wished 
to read a few pages of Masillon. I opened the book at 
hazard, and glanced on this description of calumny, 
which I thought still more striking when I read it again 
the following day :—** The tongue of the calumniator is 
like a devouring flame, which withers every thing it 
touches; which leaves behind it nothing but ruin and 
desolation ; which penetrates even to the bowels of the 
earth, and discovers the most hidden objects; which 
changes to ashes what appeared a moment before so valu- 
able and brilliant; which, even when it appears ex- 
tinguished, acts with the greatest violence, and which 
blackens even where it cannot destroy,” &c. This pas- 
sage gave a new turn to my ideas, I forgot the epithala- 
mium, and fell asleep, while I was considering all the 
evils to which calumny gives birth, without, however, 
expecting so soon to behold a fresh example of it. 

M. de Senanges had invited me to a family dinner, the 
following day, to be present at the signing of the contract. 
On my arrival, I was surprised at the confusion in the 
house ; the servants seemed in consternation, and the bells 
were ringing in every commer of the house. I saw Du- 
bois, the valet de chambre, and questioned him. ‘‘ Ah! 
Sir,” said the old man, with tears in his eyes, **I do not 
know what has happened in the house since yeserday 
evening. Mr. Charles, my young mistress’s intended, is 
shut up with my master, in his study; my mistress is in 
the room with Miss Amelia, who bas been fainting all the 
morning.” Without ceremony, I hastened to M. de Se- 
nanges’s study : he was pacing it in great agitation when 
I entered: he embraced me in silence, and pointed to an 
open letter, which Charles held in his hand, examining 
the direction, his eyes sparkling with rage. I read the 
following anonymous epistle: 

‘* Sir,—The sincere friendship I feel for you forces me 
to give you a piece of information that concerns both the 
honour and the 2 ag of your family. M. Charles 
d’Hennecourt, on whom you are going to bestow the 
hand of your daughter, is en to a lady in Germany, 
by a promise of marriage, which is on the point of being 
brought before a court of justice. I will undertake to 
furnish you, in the course of a fortnight, with such writ- 
ten evidence as M. d’Henuecourt himself will not venture 


+to contradict.” 


‘*It is an infamous falsehold,” cried Charles, his voice 
trembling with passion. ‘It certainly is a falsehood,” 
said I, coolly ; *‘ who doubts that ?”—** M. de Senanges,” 
said the youth with emotion, ‘and perhaps Amelia her- 
self......”==** How, my good friend,” said I, taking his 
hand, ‘‘can you give any credit to an anonymous letter ? 
can you permit your tranquillity, your happiness, and that 
of your family, to depend on a clandestine epistle, dic- 
tated by envy or hatred, which only proves the cowardice 
of him who employs such weapons. Can you hesitate 
between the word of a man of honour, whom you have 
thought worthy of an alliance with your family, and the 
Vile accusation of a concealed enemy? Remember, my 





On my return home, I set about planning an epithala- 
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dear Senanges, that there are cases when the most implicit 


confidence becomes our duty, and that the man, who once 
listens to the voice of calumny, lays himself open, for the 
future, to the attacks of every wretch, whose interest it 
may be to disturb his peace. I have before had an op- 
portunity of quoting to you those two admirable lines of 
Shakspeare : 
* Slander lives upon succession, 
For ever hous’d where once it gets possession.’ 

Beware how you try the fatal experiment.” ‘ But when 
my dearest interests are at stake, is not even the excess of 
prudence a duty? And the proofs which are promised?” 
—** A gross artifice, to bring about some delay which 
scandal will seize upon, to spread abroad a report that the 
match is broken off, and to plan some new snare.” By 
my remarks and arguments, I succeeded in calming the 
mind of M. de Senanges and the heart of poor Charles. 
We then went to the ladies, whom I had the less difficulty 
in consoling and convincing, as, after carefully exemiving 
the anonymous letter, I undertook to discover its author in 
the course of that day. Charles. and Amelia embraced me 
at the same moment. I had no time to lose; I made M. 
and Mad. de Senanges promise they would make no alter- 
ation in their plans; but continue the preparations for 
the wedding, as before. I then went out without dinner, 
after having had ten minutes’ conversation with Charles, 
and took with me the mysterious epistle. 

I had a suspicion, founded on some information Charles 
had given me; but positive proofs were necessary. Two 
things might give mea clue; the quality of the paper, evi- 
dently of English manufacture, and the impression of the 
seal. The paper must have been bought of Despiliy ; I 
hastened there, asked for paper similar to the letter I pro- 
duced ; they had nomoreof it. I persisted; I wanted it so 
much, I would give six francs for a singlesheet. ‘* Perhaps, 
Sir, you are acquainted with Mad. de Sennemont,” said the 
girl at the counter; ‘‘ we sold the last two quires to her, a 
few days ago.” These words were like a flash of lightning : 
I begged the girl to give me this information in writing, and 
I went to one of our best engravers. The impression of 
the seal had neither arms nor cypher, but a-device so 
whimsical that it would probably be remembered by the 
artist; and the excellence of the cutting would clearly de- 
note the hand which had executed it. It happened as I 
had foreseen: the engraver, casting his eyes on the im- 
pression, recognised the hand of one of his profession, whose 
name he mentioned, and to whose house I hastened. He 
told me he had engraved that seal, about six months be- 
fore, for a lady upon whose visiting cards he was now at 
work. He showed me the pattern, and I beheld—Madame 
de Sennemont. My suspicions were now confirmed; E 
made the engraver give me a certificate in proper form, 
and, furnished with it, I returned to M. de Senanges. 

On my way, I recollected all I had heard of the cha« 
racter of Madame de Sennemont, of her conduct since 
her widowhood, of her intriguing disposition, and of 
her well-known intimacy with young d’Hennecourt; -, 

well stored with both positive and circumstantial evi. 





dence, I cheerfully entered the drawing-room, where I 
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found the whole party assembled. A degree of constraint 
was visible on all their countenances: the ladies were 
whispering together, Monsieur and Madame de Senanges 
were in earnest conversation at the fire-place, Amelia had 
tears in her eyes, and Charles seemed scarcely able to smo- 
ther his anger. My entrance caused a sort of commotion ; 
for I could not contain. my astonishment, when I saw 
Madame de Sennemont seated by Amelia, and lavishing 
on her all the expressions of the most tender friendship. 
Iistopped suddenly. ** What makes you stare at me?” 
said she, with a forced laugh. ‘* A surprise that is not 
very flattering to you, Madam, for you remind me just 
now of the Spanish surgeon, who waited for passen- 
gers at the corner of the street, wounded them with 
his dagger, and then offered his assistance to cure them.” 
This abrupt address caused a murmur through the room. 
I felt that a public ‘explanation was indispensable; and 
having obtained the permission of my hosts, I unveiled the 
perfidious snare, pointed out its effects, and produced the 
proofs. The indignation became general. Madame de 
Sennemont did not attempt to defend herself: she rose, 
smiled disdainfully, and retired, giving me a furious 
glanée, the eloquence of which I fully appreciated. 

_ The departure of this vile woman was the signal for the 
restoration of confidence and happiness. Perents, friends, 
lovers, all overwhelmed me with thanks; and the supper 
hour, for which I was rather impatierit, was hastened. It 
may easily be supposed I did not lose so good on opportu- 
nity of preaching. Where could I have found a more 
fertile subject than calumny? I took, as my text, the 
déscription of Massillon, already quoted, and concluded 
with the beautiful idea of Diderot: ‘*Calumny expires 
with the death of an obscure individual ; but standing by 
the urn of an illustrious character, she employs herself, 
even for ages after, in disturbing his ashes with her 


poignard.” Z. 








TO THE EDITOR. 


Srr,—I inclose you a tale for insertion (if you think fit) 
im the Kaleidoscope: it may perhaps interest some of your 
readers, and they may not consider the time lost which 
may be appropriated to the reading of it. It possesses one 
advantage over many others, it is original, and is founded 
on facts. Yours, &c. Ss. W. 

—<2>—— 

“© The web of life is of amingled yarn, good and {ll together: 
our virtues would be proud if our faults whipt them not: 
and our crimes would despair if they were not cherished by 
our virtues !” Au’s weil that ends well. 


— 


W.C was the only son of a lady residing in a 
pleasant town in . At an early period he had the 
misfortune to lose his father; and before he could well feel 
the magnitude of the loss, he was left to the sole guidance of 
his mother. . Mrs. C——, fortunately, however, possessed 
every requisite to perform the task which had devolved 
upon her by the departure of her partner, Mr.C——had 
always, when living, been a kind, affectionate friend, and 
a warm-hearted lover to her. His fortune had once been 
considerable, but repeated losses in trade and other mis- 
fortunes had reduced it; but he still possessed sufficient 
for the comforts and even the elegances of life. Disgusted 
with the world, he had retired to a pleasant part of the 
country, near to the sea side, and here he spent the re- 
mainder of his sojournment upon earth, with his beloved 
wife, in rest and conifort; and, when the close of his days 
arrived, he resigned himself peaceably into the arms of 
his maker. 

Mts. C-—— adored him, ’tis true; but she was too 
noble, ‘too generous, to sink in her own individual feelings 
the interest and welfare of her only darling child. Happy 
and gay were the fleeting moments of William’s youth ; 
thase halcyon days of peace! Sorrow ne’er clouded his 
brdw, except when his pity was roused by viewing the 
misery of his suffering fellow-creatures: his little hand 
was always open to relieve the unfortunate; and never 
was.the houseless beggar driven from his path. Virtue 
shed her benign influence over him; and wisdom opened 
to his vigorous and retentive mind her rich stores of know- 
ledge. He-was placed, at the age of ten, in a school in 
the neighbourhood. Here he distinguished himself by his 








acquirements; and daily was the heart of. his widowed 
mother gladdened by the tidings of the rising genius of her 
son. Fiftcen summers had now rolled o'er his youthful 


| head, and he was thought to have made sufficient progress 


in the classics to enable his mother to bind him as an ap- 
prentice to an attorney in London. 

*Twas on a bright summer's morning that William set 
out on his journey ; the dew still bespangled the ficlds; 
and all nature rose to their view ‘clad in her watery 
freshness.” His mother walked with him down to the 
end of the lane where the coach passed, at every step 
instilling into his mind the mild precepts of religion, 
blended with the necvssary caution for his enterprise. 
William’s heart leapt for joy at the idea of viewing the 
srandeur of London: his feelings were buoyed up with 
hope; and fancy presented to him the bright side of the 

icture. He tried to dash the rising tear trom his eye: 

ut nature will have her course; and William possessed 
too generous feelings to be able to part with his kind 
parent without expressing his heartfelt sorrow. 

‘The coach. now appeared in sight. ‘* God bless you! 
my child ; God bless you !”’ was all that his mother could 
articulate; her heart-strings were nearly broken: but 
again the welfure of her child recalled itself, and she closed 
every avenue in her heart which might give entrance to 
any contrary feéling. Again she embraced her child, and 
mentally prayed for his happiness. William leapt into 
the coach; and his mother caught the last glance of his 
hand, waving his handkerchief, until a turn in the road 
hid him from her sight. Mournfully she retraced her 
steps homewards. Her mansion, which once resounded 
with his voice had lost all its cheerfulness, and now was 
quict.and dull. She startled at the echo of ber own foot- 
steps, and agzin the recollection of her son would force 
itself into her mind; she thought of the frailty of youth, 
their liability to error, and of the temptations to which 
they were exposed. But Mrs. C was a women of 
no mean understanding; her mind was powerful and cul- 
tivated; and she called to her aid the sound comforts of 
religion: she prayed that her Almighty Maker would pre- 
serve her son from the flowery paths of vice, and sustain 
him in the hour of trial. 

William was now settled comfortably in his abode ; and 
pictured to his mother in his letters the sanguine hope he 
entertained of rising an ornament to his profession. Never 
was there a youth nore attentive to his business than Wil- 
liam: bis diligence precured him the notice of several 
gentlemen of rank and fortune, and amongst others that 
of a Mr. C***s and, as he had now nearly completed his 
apprenticeship, “he daily visited him. He was received 
with all that warmth of feeling which springs up spon- 
taneously in the minds of liberal and enlightened men. 
But "twas not the congeniality of sentiment aluné that led 
him so often to the house of Mr. C***.- This gentleman 
had two sisters, fair and beautiful, well calculated to in- 
spire the heart of a youth like William with love. 

Jane and Mary C*** were indeed moulded in nature’s 
finest form; but their characters were strikingly opposite. 
Theone gay, and sometimes even thoughtless, with a round 
full blue eye, beaming kindness, with a heart capable of 
feeling the tenderest emotions, and not unsusccptible of 
those high and lofty feelings which filled the breast of 
Engiand’s virgin Queen. Often have I secn her eyes 
moistening with tears, and her fairform bending. like a 
guardian angel, to listen to the heart-rending tale of 
another's woe, and the next momentanimated with generous 
indignation at the hearing of the tyranni¢ oppression of 
any -helpless being. Mary was, on the contrary, dark, 
crafty, and cunning, witha face as fair and placid as a 
lake without a ripple on its surface: but a whirlpool of 
bad passion dwelt within ;-envy and malice, with all their 
horrid accompaniments waited like polypi to ensnare the 
unwary. The form of William was manly-and nobie: 
he quickly captivated the hearts of the sisters: they eqtially 
felt and équaily cherished the dangerous flame. William 
was not long in making his choice. He loved Jane for 
her very virtues; and he soon found an opportunity of 
disclosing what she had already anticipated. Mr. C*** 
had an extensive garden at the back of his house, beau- 
fied and adorned with every plant and flower that varicd 
nature hasdisclosed. Here, in the second Eden, they met; 
and here William ‘first: poured into the enraptured ear of 
Jane’ the first arcents of youthful love. Their hearts. were 
formed for each other ;. blest in the society of each, they 
looked upon the world as a blank, a mere vcid; their 
souls were wound as it were together, united by the stray 
‘cord of love and’affection ; in short, they loved. Happy, 
virtuous love! ! why was thy career so soon ‘closed ? why 
was that heavenly meteor that streamed across their path so 
quickly quenched: in the dark night? But here the heart 








sickens, and the eye grows dim with the tear of recollection ; 
the picture’ must be reversed. Now mark, O reader, 


, whoever thou art, the waywardness and uncertainty of 
human life: here was a youth blest with the approbation 
of his friends, beloved by every one around him, and, to 
crown the cup of his bliss, beloved too by one whom ‘he 
valued above all the world; ‘if there be a heaven upon 
earth, ’tis this.” But black and malignant Envy broke 
like a hell-hound into the peace of William ; the rejected 
Mary poisoned his ear-with fabricated tales of her sister’s 
wickedness; jealousy, with all its august train, entered 
into his soul, desolating the fair thoughts which virtue had 
engendered there; pride rose in his bosom, and, in the 
agony of his soul he penned a letter, desiring her, if 
she regarded his curse, never to cross his path again. 
Sometimes, however, his heart regained its wonted beat, 
and he fancied that he had injured her; but the wicked 
insinuations of her sister again pressed on him, and he 
resulved to renounce her for ever. ¥or a time Jane bore 
up against his cruel treatment, and she still thought 
that he would return to ci:cer and comfort her: but the 
arrow was rankling in her fieart’s core; her soul wes all 
love; and, without him, life appeared a dull round of in- 
sipidity. He had been the prop that supported her; she 
had clung to him as the ivy twines round the oak: her 
buoyant fancy had painted him to herself as ‘a sort of 
unearthly being, an ideal divinity. She thought of the 
many pleasant hours she had spent in his society, the 
“agg 2d and the happiness his presence had ever given 
er, and then to be rejected, to be ised, no reason 
given for such conduct, but to be eternally frozen with 
his coldness, the thought was madness: but she repined 
not. Hope still enlivened her, and she looked forward 
to brighter and fairer days, when she should again ex- 
perience his gratifying attentions. Her gentle frame, howe 
ever, was not formed for such contending passions: a 
fever followed ; and death with all his terrors stood before 
her: the frail foundation of her life was sapped by the 
relentless fangs of despised love. Conscious that she had 
but a few short hours to live, she traced with a feeble 
hand a few lines to her lover, desiring him to repair to 
her, that she might see him before she died. The news 
of her illness had struck a damp to William’s heart; but 
still he thought it might be a mere indisposition, and 
nothing serious: but, when he had read her letter, it 
struck like a dagger: the film, which had so long 
blinded him, fell from before his eyes, like darkness be- 
fore the morning ray. Anguish preyed upon his soul: 
the retrospection of the past rushed into his mind, and he 
saw through the villainy of her sister and his own ingra- 
titude. Distracted with ‘remorse, he hastened to the 
house of his dying Jane; and, before his arrival could be 
announced, her repentant lover was clasped in her arms. 
The shock was too great for her exhausted state of body. 
‘The hectic flush, which glowed upon her cheek, subsided 
to a deadly paleness, and the glassy eye and stiff limb 
marked the departure of her pure spirit to Heaven. From 
that hour, we may date.the misery and suffering of Wil- 
liam. With a heart preyed on by the ‘* worm that never 
dies,” he followed the victim of his cruelty to the grave, 
and when he heard the rattling soi] thrown over the coffin 
that enclosed the being he adored, reason, for a time, 
forsook her tenement: he raved like @ madman, and 
cursed the fiend who had imposed upon his unsuspecting 
credulity. For several days he remained in this state, 
but, when he again acquired the use of his faculties, his 
agonizing thoughts were more than he cculd bear, and 
he rushed with destructive eagerness to every thing which 
drove.trom his recollection the horribleconceptions of his 
own brain. - His busiaess was neglected: his mother 
now no more saw his letters teeming with gratitude and 
joy, what little. he wrote was evidently written in a 
state of mental abstractedness: his day was done, the 
pleasing dream was flown, and life, with its realities, 
stood before him. To drive retrospection from his mind, 
he had recourse to drinking; the consequence quickly 
followed: his employer dismissed him, and he was sent 
forth a wanderer, on the’ earth, disgraced by every bad 
sion attendant upun this horrible crime. His letters to 
fie-ninther also ceased ; disease had made a rapid inroad 
into his emaciated frame, and this once gay and favoured 
youth, this once envied being was now the most miserable 
of his fellow-creatures. Soon after his dismissal from his 
office he disappeared, and no one knew where he had 
gone : his distracted mother made every inquiry respectin; 
him, but without effects and it was generally sup 
that he had sailed for.some distantcountry whereheprebably 
had perished. Mrs, C—— lived near the sea-side ; and often 
would she sit in a window that looked over the vast expanse 
before her. This washer favourite view. There was some- 
thing congenial with her feeling; for she fancied that 
the mighty deep alone separated her from her son; and 
as her eye ‘* wandered, o'er the waves,” she thought 
of the being they had perhaps borne on their bosom, 
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One evening, as she was sitting in her usual place, she 
was alarmed by thesudden flash of lightning, accompanied 
with distant thunder; her eye instinctively looked up- 
wards: the clouds were fast gathering, and their dark and 
swollen appearance were finely contrasted with the blue 
ether they were quickly covering. The waves now “‘ gan to 
roll,” and their white tops curled with the whistling wind. 
Every thing bore the appearance of an approaching storm. 
The wild’ seamew pride into the abyss, and rose scream. 
fng with her watery prey. The wind roared, and the 
pelting of the pitiless hail increased. Whilst she was 
standing in the window, and viewing this war of nature, 
ehe was roused by a feeble kneck at the door, she hastened 
down stairs to open it, thinking it was some strayer, 
who, being ex to the storm, wished for shelter. 
Hardly had she time to reach, before a figure, drenched 
with the storm, and apparently half lifeless, fell at her 
fect. But what were her feelings, when she heheld in the 
— of the pale and squalid strayer, her own son! 

id she spurn him from her? No; like the father of the 
Prodigal Son, she fell upon his neck and kissed him.— 
* My dear mother!” was all that he could say ; his weak 
and emaciated body could not support itself, and he 
ewooned away in his mother’s arms. Assistance was 

uickly procured, and he was carried to bed. The phy- 
sician quickly found out his indisposition ; ‘* but who can 
minister to a mind diseased?” He felt that it was 
above his skill; William was now fast hasting to his 
graves grief, anguish, and remorse were preying too 
fatally ‘upon his mind to permit his body to recover, 
“ and the dark angel of death already flapped his raven 
wings over his brow.” His distracted mother hung over 
the couch of her dying and penitent child, and forgot all 
his follies, in the heart-rending thought that she was 
quickly to lose him. A few hours before his death he 
called her, and raising himself in his bed, he thus ad- 
dressed her. ‘* Mother, I am quickly to leave this vain 
world, and all its pains and pleasures are flitting from 
me. I have been all ingratitude, and you all kindness.” 
Here the tears which flowed fast down his pale cheek, 
for a time choked his utterance. ** My life has been 
chequered. I have drank of the cup of the joy, but my 
own vices have changed it into a draught of sorrow: pray 
for me, my dear mother, Pray for mes. and when your 
unhappy 6on is laid in the cold grave, let me still live in 
‘out remembrance.” Nature was overpowered, and he 
ell to rise no more. A plain tomb, in —— church-yard, 
marke the place of his interment; and the long, rank 
grass now bends o’er that body, whose soul, under happier 


auspices, would have ornamented any station in society. 


‘ EYE-LASHES. 
i 
As @ stream late conceal’d 
By the fringe of its willows, 
Now rushes reveal’d 
In the light of its billows; 
As the bolt bursts on high 
From the black cloud that bound tt, 
Flash’d the soul of that eye 
From the long lashes round it. 

e than true, however, that European 
beauties are quite: inattentive to the growth of their eye- 
lashes; though in Circassia, Georgia, and Hindostan, it 
is one of the ‘first objects of a mother’s care to promote 
baad cet of her children’s eye-lashes. Hair, left to 
itself, seldom grows long, but either splits at the top into 
two or more forks, or becomes smaller and smaller till it 
end in a fine gossamer point. When it does so, it never 
grows any longer,but remains stationary. The Circassian 
method of treating.eye-lashes is founded on this’ principle. 
The careful mother removes, with a pair of scissors, the 
forked end gossamer-like points (not more) of the eye- 
lashes, and every time this is done their growth is renewed, 
on the coger long, oe finely a and _ silky 

lose. ig operation of tipping ma repeated ev 
month or sit weeks. The oye. 8 of infants are best 
tipped when they are asl Ladies may, with a little 
care, do the office for th ves. This secret.must be in- 
valuable to those whose eye-lashes have been thinned and 
@warfed, as often happens by inflammation of the eyes. 


CATACOMBS OF KIEV. 
(PROM MBS. HOLDERNESS’S TRAVELS IN RUSSIA.) 
of famous .catacom 
At‘the Monastery of Kiev are the f , 
which eo many thousands of infatuated a's 
Russian empire go on foot to visit every year. The pre- 
paration for decending into this repository of the dead was 


It isno less 
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more solemn than the scene itself; for the monk accom 
panying us related such incredible and ridiculous stories 
of the saints whose relics lay there, that we must have had 
a more than common share of credulity to have believed 
them. Every person going down into these vaults pur- 
chases a wax taper, on having lighted it, in solemn silence 
follows the monk, who, as he conducts the visitors through 
these vaulted sepulchres of the dead, opens the coffin hd, 
unfolds the shroud, and tells the name of the saint en- 
shrined in that repository ; no part of the body is to be 
seen, of course the flesh is all wasted, and the bones only 
remain perfect, from having been completely kept from 
the air; the face and hands are commonly covered with 
gold or silver tissue, or brocade, or some kind of silk; a 
cap is placed on the head, of the same material. The 
coffins are generally of cypress wood, but some of massive 
silver, very richly engraved. There are two or three 
handsome little chapels in these subterraneous passages, 
built by some of their. saints, and consecrated for their 
hours of private devotions. Several cells are shown, 
where they say monks, in a vow of penance, have had 
themselves walled up, and only a little window left, at 
which they received daily their bread and water, and there 
remained until their deaths: in one of the cells are the 
twelve masons who built the church, and then entered as 
monks into the monastery. 

In another place you are shown the body, or rather the 
head and shoulders, of a man stuck in the ground: ina 
vow of penance he dug a hole, in which he placed himself, 
standing with his hands by his sides, and then had the 
hole filled, so that only his’ head, and _a little below the 
shoulders, could be seen: here he lived (they say ) Aftcen 
years, having food and drink brought to him, and a lamp 
constantly burning by his side: they still allow him a 
lamp, which burns day and night pene: + though he- 
has been dead six or seven hundred years; this, however, 
they can well afford to do, as he brings a considerable 
share of the riches of the convent. The cap he wears is 
supposed to work miracles, and restore the sick; ac- 
cordingly, hundreds came to visit St. Antonio, and wear 
his cap, which is frequently the undoubted means of 
restoring health, though not in the way that enthusiasm 
and credulity imagine, but by the simple process of. being 
the cause of their taking un exercise in the open air, 
and exercising also a temperancenot habitual to them. I 
should not omit to- mention that St. Antonio is said to 
sink a little lower in the ground every year, and that the 
world is to be at an end by the time he entirely disappears. 
Amongst the wonders which they relate, this can scarcely 
be classed as the greatest; and if time in its mighty 
changes,doesjnot annihilate the monastery of Pestcherskey, 
St. Antonio will probably not disappear, while ke continues 
so instrumental to the well-doing of his brethren. ‘ 

Having so particularly mentioned the merits of this 
saint, let me do justice to the others also, and state, that 
all have their votaries, and that money lay scattered in 
every coffin, as if the golden age had returned, and man 
no ry continued to heap sordid gold, or required its 
aid to help him to the comforts of Fite. It is reckoned 
that from sixty to a hundred thousand pilgrims, from 
parts of the Russian empire, visit the monastery at Kiev 
in one year; and the revenue the monks derive from the 
sale of wax candles, is alone sufficient to furnish food for 
the establishment. 


REVIVIANA. 
MICRO-.COSMOGRAPHIE ; or, a Piece of the 
WORLD DISCOVERED ; in ESSAYES, and 
CHARACTERS, By Dr. Jno, EARuE. The 
Eighth Edition. London: ‘printed by R. D. for 
. C. 1664. 


(CONTINUED FROM OUR LAsT-] 
—<—_ee 


$6. A weer Gut C1TIzEN, is one much 
about the same modell, and pitch of brain 
that the Clown is, only of somewhat a more 
polite, and finicall Ignorance, and , as sillily 
scorns him, as he is sillily admir’d by him. 
The quality of the City hath affoorded him 
some better dresse of Cloathes and Language, 
+which he uses to:the best advantage, and is 
so much the more ridiculous. His chief edu- 
cation is the visits of his Shop, where if 
Courtiers, and fine ladies resort, .he is in. 





fected with so much more eloquence, and if 
he catch one word extraordinary, wears it 
forever, You shall hear him mince a com- 
plement sometimes, that was mover made for 
him: and no man pays dearer for good words, 
for he is oft payed with them. He is suted 
rather fine, then in the fashion, and has still 
something to distinguish him from a Gentle- 
man, though his Doublet cost more: especi- 
ally on Sundayes, Bridegroom-like, where he 
carries the state of a very solemn man, and 
keeps his Pew as his Shop: and it is a great 
part of his devotion to feast the Minister. 
But his chiefest Guest is a Customer, which 
is the greatest relation he acknowledges ; 
especially, if you be an honest Gentleman, 
that is, trust him to cozen you enough. His 
friendships are a kinde of Gessiping friend- 
ships, and those commonly within the circle 
of his Trade, wherein he is carefull principally 
to avoid two things, that is, poor men and 
suretiships. He is a man will spend his six- 
pence with a great deal of imputation, and no 
man makes more of a pint of Wine then he. 
He is one beares a pretty kind of foolish love 
to Schollars, and to Cambridge especially for 
Sturbridge Faires sake: and of these, all are 
trewants to him that are not Preachers, and 
of these, the lowdest, the best: and he is 
much ravisht with the noyse of a rolling tongue. 
He loves to hear discourse out of his Ele- 
ment, andthe lesse he understands the better 
pleas’d, which he expresses in a smile, and 
some sound Protestation. One that do’s 
nothing without his chuck, that is, his Wife, 
with whom he is billing still in conspiracy, 
and the wantoner she is, the more power she 
has over him: and she never stoops so low 


alljafter him, but is the onely woman, gdes 


better of a Widdow then a Maid, In the 
education of his child no0 man fearfuller, and 
the danger he feares, is a harsh school-master 
to whom he is alledging still the weaknesse 
of the body,’ and pays a fine extraordinary 
for his mercy. ‘The first whipping rids him 
to the University, and from thence rids him 
again for fear.of starving, and the best he 
makes of him is‘some Gull in Plush. He is 
one loves to hear the famous Acts of Citizens, 
whereof the guilding of the Crosse he counts 
the glory of this age: and the four Prentises 
of London above all the Nine Worthies. He 
intitles himself to all the merits of his com- 
pany, whether Schooles, Hospitall, or Exhi- 
bitions, in which he is joynt benefactor, 
though four hundred years sgo, and upbraids 
them far more then those that gave them: 


yet with all this folly he has wit enough to 


tasuflicienter man than 





t wealth, and in 
that his wiser. 























Woetrp. 


TO A PRIMROSE, BLOWING IN NOVEMBER. 


=> E 
Pale modest flower, what dost thou here, 
When roars the blast, and woods are bare? 
Why dost thou linger on thé spot, - 
By Flora’s glittering train forgot, 
And idly waste thy soft perfume 
On drear November's solemn gloom ? 
Thy sisters all are gone and fled, 
The rose, long time, has joined the dead $ 
And many a fragrant scion rare 
Has sought a purer, gentler air: 
Then why dost thou, meek, modest flower, 
Return to brave the pelting shower; 
The chilly breath of winter’s morn, 
The blight, on icy pinion borne? 
Oh, why not rather distant hie, 
And blow beneath less frigid sky? 
Or art thou here, with purpose kind, 
Heedless of storm and raving wind, 
The redbreast’s little heart to cheer 
With promise of Elysian year, 
And stere of grain, with hedges green, 
iis blithe and bonny head to screen? 
If this thy errand, gentle flower, 
Welcome, thrice welcome to my bower. 
And oh! in unobtrusive vest, 
The humble vi'let’s modest guest; 
More prized than bright carnation rare, 
And summer's rose not half so dear ! 





Liverpool, Nov. 10, 1823. G. 
10% See a note to Correspondents, headed Errata.”} 
Fa 
WINTER. 

—<=_>— 


The western wind, with wintry breath, 
Around my cottage plaintive wails, 


"And seems to mourn sweet Summer’s death, 


Its waving groves and smiling vales. 
O! why should Winter change a scene, - 
At once so lovely and so fair; ~ 
To russet turn the woodland’s green, 
And lay the leafy forest bare. 
Sweet nymph, with thee have fied the joys, 
The only joy this heart could know; 
Too soon exchang’d for Autumn’s voice, 
And bleak December’s wreaths of snow. 
The morn serene, the twilight shade, 
The streamlet murmuring through the dell, 
The rustling copse, the verdant glade, 
' To all that charm’d—a long farewell. 
: Yet hush, vain man; thy impious lay; — 
A note of praise be rather thine, 
To Him whom seasons, times obey, 
Their author, architect divine. 
Go praise-Him, who hath bid thee know 
The blessings of a temperate land; 
Removed alike from Afric’s glow, ._ 
And barren Zembla’s cheaeless strand. 
What though the sun through half thy time 
With niggard spirit sheds his rays, 
Yet tarn thine eyes to southern clime, 

_ Where fierce he shines in endless blaze. 
‘There stalks the pestilence abroad, ; 
From which thy native clime is free; 
There monsters brood, and man, unaw'd, 

Remorseless whets his hassagai. 
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Behold, where Niger rolls his wave, 
The swarthy Ethiop languid laid 

Beneath the palm, with looks that crave 
A deeper and a denser shade. 


Would’st thou exchange the northern breeze, 
Which vigour to thy nerves impart, 

For southern suns, for eastern ease, 
The feeble mind, the cruel heart? 


The Winter's fire; that sparkles bright, 

Hath charms which Summer ne’er could yield; 
Thence friendship draws a purer light, 

And love endearing stands reveal‘d. 


Then hush the rude complaining lay, 
Nor mourn that Flora’s clos’d her reign ; - 
Soon, soon will pass the wintry day, 
And spring and summer smile again. 
Salford, October 31, 1823, ALCANDER, 


——_>>—?-<o 


TO THE LAST LEAF OF AUTUMN. 
(From the New mer Magazine) 


Frail child of Spring, ‘that Summer’s sun 
Hath warmed, thy race is nearly runs 
Over thee, with cutting chillness blow 
Brown Autumn’s blasts to lay thee low; 
On the storm’s wing thou soon must fly, 
Arid hurled to earth decaying lie, 
All one to thee, now, sun or shade— 
"Tis night, thy last damp bed is made! 
Once thou couldst flout thy sire the Spring, 
In pride of green youth glorying; 
Once thy fresh verdure shaded me 
From noontide’s glowing sovereignty ! 
But now a zephyr makes thee sigh, 
And rustle as it passes by ;— 
Syllabling, while it marks thy date; 
** Fall! fall! sear wretch, and meet thy fate, 
“Lone relic of the year’s past prime— 
** Dead nature’s scutcheon—wreck of time 
Forlorn, despised, and quivering, 
A wasted, useless, outcast thing, 
Drop from thy bough—¥it is not good 
To live alone amid the wood, 
Without a friend to share thy pain, 
Demanding sympathy in vain. 
Who'd bear in solitude the blast, 
And curse of friends, to die the last? * 
Sad solitary, fall! what share 
Canst,.thou in life or pleasure bear! 
No more wilt thot o’ershade the walk 
Of lovers in their moonlight talk, 
While happy from the eye of day 
They breathe love's secret witchery: 
Nor spread thy robe empear!’d with dew 
In April morn to glittering view; 
Nor hide the ring-dove’s downy nest; 
Nor fan hot summer’s panting breasts 
Nor to the pathted insect be 
The shelter of its infancy. 
No suns shall eer again enfold : 
Thy glossy hue with beams of gold; 
For thy dry faded form is clad 
Already in death’s livery sad. 
The storm that rages for its prey, 
I hear it how], is on its way. 
O Nature! when will man be wise, Sy 
And read thy book with thinking eyes? 
The bard can view the Jeafy bier, 
The wintry triumph of the year; 
Snatch lessons from such trivial things, 
Prompting strange thoughts and visitings 
Of man’s own darker destiny, 
That vulgar visions never see. 
The waving leaf his éye can mark, 
Its hues so changed—its tints so dark— 
Apply-tbem to his kindred state, 
And see them point him to his fate, . .. 
Lone ensign ! last ‘of ‘all the pleasures 
The year late marshall'd to its measures, 
Sad flag on'a wide ocean tost! 
Thou tell’st me summer's pride jp lost. 
‘Rent as thou aft'dnd torn, in thee . 
The Siby!'s mystic leaf Isee, ._ 











Yet if I sturdy should remain, 
And bide one cruel storm again— 
I still must crowd a heaped-up bier, 
Nor haply call, like thee, a tear; 
Pass unlamented from my place, 
And make room for a greener race. 
Tul “bide my time,” though smail my gain, - 
A pensive verse, a mournful strain, i 
And hang a dead leaf by a thread, 
With shrivell’d heart and aching head: 
A witHered scroll, an useless thing, 
That may not see another spring; 
A tired, ragged scrap of life, 
With winds, storms, seasons, time, at strife; 
Emblem’d in this poor leaf’s decay, 
The remnant of a brighter day. 
Yes, I’iltoo “‘ bide my time,” and dare 
The tempestsof the wintry year; 
Resign’d like thee, poor leaf, at last 
To fall, forgot, beneath the blast; 
But fixed to live my utmost date, 
And meet undauntedly my fate 4 
nt ~<a ——— 
The beautiful underwritten stanzas, which have been 
pretty generally re-published as anonymous, are the pro- 
uction of Mr. Thomas Moore, and from the jinok to 
the first act of his Opera, **M. P.” or ** The Blue Stock- 
ing.” They were sung in London by Miss Kelly, Mre. 
Bi nd, and Mr. Phillipps: 


THIS IS LOVE. 


To sigh, yet feel no pain; 
To weep, yet scarce know why, 
To sport an hour with beauty’s chain, 
Then throw it idly by. 
To kneel at many a shrine, 
Yet lay the heart on none, 
To think all other charms divine, 
But those we just have won, 
This is love, careless love, 
Such as kindleth hearts that rove. 
To keep our sacred flame 
Through life unchill’d, anmoy'’d; 
To love in wintry age the same, 
As first in youth we lov’d. 
To feel that we adore 
To such refin’d excess, 
That tho’ the heart would break with more, 
It cannot live with less. 
This is luve, faithful love, 
Such as Saints might feel above. 


LITTLE THINGS ARE BEST. 
ADDRESSED TO A LITTLE LADY. 
_ Where anything abounds, we find 
That nobody will have it ; 
But where there’s Atle of the kind, 
i. Don’t all the people crave it? 
If wives are evils, as’tis known, 
And wofully confess’d; 
The man who’s wise will surely own 
A little one is best. 
. The God of love’s a little wight, 
But beautiful as thought ; 
Thou, too, art little—fair as light, 
And ev’ry thing in short. 
Oh! happy girl, I think thee a0, 
For mark the poet’s song: 
“ Man wants but Jiétle- here below, 
Nor wants that little long.” 
—_—_—_— 


ON TWO NOTORIOUS DRUNKARDS. 





ae 
Two topers, Sam and Hugh, 
. By tippling lost their breath; 
And having drunk to all they knew, 
‘At last they drank to death. 


= 


NEWMARKET WIT. 

At tea, with some ladies, » Newmarket Squire 

Rose to hand round the toast, which stood long at the fire; . 
‘The touch burnt his fingers—he stamped and he swore, 

‘And quitting his hold, dropped the whole on the floor. 

Phe ladies all laughed, but young turf cried, elate, 








Well, the hea? I have gained, tho’, it seems, lost the plate.” 
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Scientific Wecords. 


{Comprehending Notices of new Discoveries or Improve- 
ments in Science or Art $ sean occasionally, sin- 
cular Medici] Cases; Astronomical, Mechanical, Phi- 
Seopa, Botanical, Meteoroloyital, and Mineralogical 
Phenomena, or singular Facts in Natural. History ; 
Vegetation, &c.; Antiquities, &c.3 to be continued in a 
series through the Volume. ] 





UNION OF THE ATLANTIC AND PACIFIC OCEANS;— 
AND COMMERCIAL PROSPECTS OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
(Continued from our last, and illustrated by a Map.) 

Before we proceed with cur remarks upon this impor- 
tant subject, we shall briefly advert to the assertion of our 
correspondents Geographicus and Nauticus, who, by the 
aid of a map and a pair of compasses, have concluded 
that a passage through the Isthmus would not abridge 
but protract the passage to the Indies. We have already 
observed that vessels do not sail as the crow flies ; and that 
the length of a voyage from one country to another cannot 
be decided ‘by inspection, but depends upon prevailing 
winds, currents, and other causes, the combination of 
which may render ‘*the farthest way about the nearest 
road home.” We have also adduced the authority of 
the King’s geographer in support of our opinion, in cor- 
robotation of which we shall now avail ourselves of the 
testimony of other intelligent and competent judges. The 
enterprising, disinterested, and ill-fated Paterson, the pro- 
jector of the Darien Company, in 1699, in one of his let- 
ters says, in allusion to the proposed .cut through the 
Isthmus of Panama, -‘* The-time and expense of naviga- 
tion to China, Japan, the Spice Islands, and the far 
greatest part of the East Indies, will be LESSENED MORE 
THAN ONE HALF; and the consumption of European 
cominodities and manufactures will soon be more than 
doubled.” The editor of Sir John Dalrymple’s Memoirs 
of Great Britain aud Ireland, speaks of the projected cut 
through the American [sthmus as certain to confer a ** be- 
nefit, commen to all nations, of. sHORTEWING the length 
of voyages to the East Indies.® 

In corroboration of the same fact, we may also adduce 
the high authority of Humboldt, who concludes the second 
chapter of his political essay on New Spain, with the fol- 
lowing passage : : 

** Should a canal ef communication be opened between the 
two oceans, the productions of Nootka Sound and of China 
will be brought more than 2000 leagues nearer to Europe and 
the United States. Then only can any great changes be 
effected in the political state of eastern Asia; for this neck of 
land, the barrier against the waves of the Atlantic Ocean, has 





* Of the vast importance of the projected canal to the citi- 
zens of the United States, some idea may be formed by the 
following extract from Mr. Robinson’s work, vol. 2, p. 307. 

From the river Mississippi, a steam-vessel could with ease 

‘orm a voyage to the port of Guasacualco in siz days. Al- 
owing seven days for the transportation of property across 
the Isthmus, and jifty for the voyage to China, it will be seen 
that by steam navigation a voyage could be performed from 
the United States to China in sirty-three days. This will be 
more clearly evinced by the following actual computation of 

the distances: 
tatute miles, 


8 
The ordinary route from Philadelphia to Canton. -..--16,150 
stean-boat navigation and conveyance through. the 
Isthmus of Oaxaca, from and to the same p 3 
From Philadelphia to Guasacualeo. -...+.....-2,100 
Passage over to Tehuantepec, by land and 
ee Rane eg nae ee Seaiy 3d a 120 
‘ehuantepec, by the islands lying near 
in the direct course to Canton: ne 
To the Sandwich Islands. .........+» 
L@GrOMe Oss «+ ss cccecrccececs 3,900 


Actual distamce saved. .-..ceseescecessccecerescrsesbecees 
From Philadelphia to Colombia river, by the usual route 
Cape Horn ‘ 
the same to the same, by the proposed route: 

Guasacualco, and overland-.-+.-- v2 +2220 
From Tehuantepec to the Colombia. .. -2,760 Kee 
Actual distance saved -- PererereT ere rete rety tecegeerees 


13,281 
{The preceding calculations were furnished by Mr. Melish.) 





been for many ages the bulwark of the independence of China 
and Japan.” t—§V/ol. I. p. 45.] 

So far from deeming the’ projected junction of the 
two great oceans, by through the American 
Isthmus, to be impracticable, all that we have read upon 
the ‘subject leads us. to the: very oj aye conclusion, 
that the difficulties with which it ar e attended would 
vanish before modern ingenuity and the powerful agenc 
of steam machinery. Taking it for granted, and we thin 
it has, been proved, that levels may be obtained, the work, 
in.point of magnitude, would be absolutely insignificant, 
if compared with many of the stupendous undertakings of 
the ancients; neither could it be put into competition with 
what has been effected by the Chinese, whose grand canal 
extends 600 miles, intersected with bridges, under which 
vessels of 200 tons can pass. The great wall of China, 
1500 miles long, is another proof of what can be done by 
human perseverance.§. 

We could enumerate many extensive successful under- 
takings nearer home: the Caledonian canal, for instance, 
extending upwards of 60 miles, 37 of which pass through 
locks or lakes. This: noble national work varies in depth 
from 12 to 20 feet. 

The New ,York northern canal, recently completed, of 
which we shall give an account in some future number, 
will open an uninterrupted navigation of 340 miles, 

Extract of a private letter, from our correspondent C, W.: 
_t I think Geogrephicus must have forgot that the winds, in 
many parts of the present course to India, are variable, and, 
of course, often foul. Now, let us take a peep into the Pacific. 
Maty says, the wind is so regular there that the vessels would 
frequently go from Acapulco to the Philippine Islands with- 
out shifting a sail.—-Another author tells us, that, above one 
hundred years ago, a French ship ran from the coast of China 
to Vanderas, iti Mexico, in less than fifty days.” 

( If the last-mentioned circumstance be true, we may ven- 
ture to assert, that, had the vessel, which thus arrived at 
Mexico in fifty days, been enabled afterwards to get into the 
Atlantic through t*~ American isthmus, she would, in all 
probability, have completed her voyage from China to France 
in two-thirds of the ti ally pied in such 
Rdit. Kai 

¢ I may safely say, that, in = of magnitude, our most 
extensive inland navigation of England can no more be com- 
pared to the grand trunk that intersects China, than a park 
or garden fish-pond to the great lake of Winandermere, &c. 





7 SS 


There is not a lock, nor, except these, a single interruption |° 


Some of the bridges 


to a continued navigation of 600 miles. 
of 200 tons.— 


over this canal will admit under them v. 
Barrow’'s Travels in China, page 336. 


§ The great wall of China is so enormous, that admitting, 
what, I believe, has never been denied, that its length be 
1500 miles long, and thedimensions throughout pretty much 
the same as where it was crossed by thie British embassy, the 
materials of all the dwelling-houses of England and Scotland 
(supposing them to amount to 1,800,000, and to average on 
the whole 2,000 cubic feet of masonry and brickwork) are 
barely equivalent to the bulk or solid contents of the great 
wall of China. Nor arethe ecting massy towers of stone 
and brick included in this calculation : these alone, supposing 
them to continue throughout: at bow-shot dis were 

leulated to tain as much masonry and brickwork as 
all London. To give another idea of the mass of matter in 
this stupendous fabric, it may be observed, that it is more 
than sufficient to surround the circumference of the earth, 
un two of its great circles, with two walls, each six feet high 
aud two feet thick |—Barrow’s Travels in China, 40. p. 234. 











JEDEDIAH BUXTON. 


— 


TO THE EDITOR. 


S1n,—Since your correspondent Simecon’s communica- 
tion concerning Jedediah Buxton met with so favourable 
a reception from. you, I here send you some more com- 
putations concerning him, extracted from the Gentleman's 
Magazine.—Hoping you will regard this with an equally 
favourable look, [remain, &c.MATHEMATICUS. 

‘6 Meeting accidentally with him one afternoon, he was 
desirous that I should some higher questions to 
him. I complied; and the company present were all 
witnesses of his'prodigious readiness in answering the fol- 
lowing questions : 


1. In a field, 851 yards long, and 261 yards wide, how 
After eleven minutes, he replied, 18 acres, 8 roods, 28 


x 


———j| perches, and 14 remained. 


2 Suppose sound’ moves 1142 feet in one second of time, 
Rthord pre Aprende H k, taking 
» ma same at Haughton- i 
the distance at five miles ? . Tran 
After about a quarter of an hour, he told me,—in 23 
seconds, 7 thirds, and 46 remained. 
8. Admit I set 8584 brocoli plants in rows four feet 


of one of the cannons at | °™ 





asunder, and the.plants seven feet apart, in a rectangular 
plot of ground, how much land will these plants take up ? 

In near half an hour, he said,—2 acres, 1 rood, 8 es 
and a half. 

4. What dimensions must I 
me a cubical corn-bin, that 
malt, Winchester measure ? " 

This question exercised all his faculties, and he declared — 
it was the hardest ever proposed. By this I perceived he 
had never been engaged in the cube root. However, 
though so difficult it appeared to him, he was very desirous 
to answer it; and after some time, he said to himself, 

* there were nooks in it, but he would sift them about.’ He 
never regarded one talking, but sat as one heedless of every 
thing about him, except his pot of beer, which he tock 
notice of.—I gave him no hints, help, or assistance, but 
left it entirely to him, as I did the others, ‘nor had he an 
thing in his hand to make any marks (which I must ré- 
peat, because he makes all his oe by. his me- 
mory.) After about an hour, he told me it would bea 
little more than 25 inches on a side, and 26 inches would 
be too much ; all which is very true and exact.” 

The above is rather curtailed from the original, which 
is signed F. Holliday, and dated Haughton-park, Not- 
tinghamshire, Nov: 30, 1753. 


Chit Chat. 


Customs.—-[From a correspondent.]—-It appears :by 
several advertisements, that it is now acustom with the 
performers at our Theatre to bring forward amateurs on 
the occasion of their customary benefits; and though we 
are inclined to think ‘* it is a custom more honoured in 
the breach than in the observance,” yet, in the present 
instance, *‘ vide advertisement,” we are given to under- 
stand, the gentleman is no novice, but somewhat accus- 
tomed to public performance. This will be understood at 
the Custom-house. We hope that his motive—that of 
bringing custom to the house of one of our oldest performers, 
whom we have long been accustomed to see, will be duly 
appreciated ; and that the latter will have a good house, 
according to custom. - 


The Footman’s Directory, &¢.’ is said to be written by 
Dr. Kitchener. In the following list of the qualifications 
of a footman, the Doctor seems to require too much: it is 
somewhat unreasonable to expect almost ‘* every virtue 
under Heaven” for £50 a year:—*‘* Were I required to 

rtray a good domestic servant, I-should say, he must 
fave eyes ike a hawk, but beas blind asa bat; ears like a- 
cat, but be as deaf as a post; must hare more sensibility 
than the sensitive plant, but yet be as hard as a stones 
must be wise as a counsellor, yet ignorant as an ass; his 
movement swift as that of an eagle, but smooth as that of 
the swallow; in manners and politeness a Frenchman, in 
probity and virtue an Englishman ; in dress, a gentleman ; 
in disposition, a saint ; in activity, a harlequin ; in gravity, 
a judge: he must have a lady’s hand, a maiden speech, 
and a light foot; in protection defence, he must be a 
lion; in idence and trust, like the law of the Medes 
and Persians, 


ive my joiner, to make 
hold just a quarter of 











* which altereth not ;’ in domestic man: 
ment, a Moses; in chastity, a Joseph; in pious reso 

is, a Joshua; in wisdom, a serpent; in inpocence, a 
ove.” 


Washington Irying is reported to have. collected ma- 
terials for a very interesting work, during his recent tour 
in Germany. He sojourned some time at Versai be- 
fore returning to England, where he met several choice 
— spirits, who at t reside in that once celebrated 
and gay city, and who continue periodically to supply 
works of imagination and criticism to the e= 
views and Magazines in London. Some original works, 
Rrnsessing considerable merit, written by Englishmen at 

illes, were published in London during: the last 





Avdbertigements. vs 


' THEATRE ROYAL. , 
R. ANDREWS. has thé honour to inform his 
blic, that his BENEFIT iponpointed 
be pre- 








Friends and the Pu 
for WEDNESDAY next, the 26th instant, when w 
THE MANAGER IN. DISTRESS, 
THE LAW OF JAVA, 
And the REVIEW; or, The WAGS of WINDSOR. . 
The part of Looney Mactwolter, with Songs, by.an latex 


AMATEUR. 
Tickets to be had of Mr. Andrews, 80; Gloucester-street.. 
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MORRICE ON BREWING AND MALTING. 
This day is published, in 8vo. price 10s. 6d. boards, a New 


0} 

PRACTICAL TREATISE on BREWING the 
various Sorts of MALT LIQUOR; with Examples of 

each Species, and the mode of using the Thermometer and 
‘arometer, ered easy to every Capacity; the whole 
forming a Complete Guide in brewing London Porter, Brown 
Stout, Reading Beer, Amber, Hock, London Ale, Windsor Ale, 
Welch Ale, Wirtemberg Ale, Sent yyerass Ale, and Table and 
Shipping Beer: to which are added, General Instructions for 
m g Malt, and Tables of the Net Duties of Excise on 
Strong and Table Beer, payable by common Brewers in Town 


and Country. By ALEXANDER MORRICE, Common Brew- 
er. Sixth ition; with the Laws relating to Brewers, 
Maltsters, and Innkeepers, by JOHN. WILLIAMS, Esq. 


London: Printed for Sherwood, Jones, and Co. Paternos- 
ter-row; where also may be had, price 6s. 6d. in boards, 

A PRACTICAL TREATISE on Breeding, Rearing, and 

attening al) kinds of Domestic Poultry, Pheasants, Pigeons, 
and Rabbits, by BONINGTON MOUBRAY, Esq. Fourth Edi- 
tion; with Additions on Breeding, Feeding, and Managing 
Swine,—on Milch Cows for the Family Dairy—and on Bees. 

“Mr. Pome Book is unquestionably the most Practical 
Work on the subject in our language. Adopting its Plan, 
auy Family oy urnish their table wlth the above luxuries 
at one third of the price wr are obliged to pay at the Mar- 
kets; and the Farmer and Breeder may render it a source 
of additional profit."—Farmer’s Journal. 


‘ ‘ ANNALS OF SPORTING. 
Published on the first of every Month, price 2s. 6d. each 


Number, 
HE ANNALS of SPORTING, and FANCY GA- 
ZETTE; a Magazine entirely appropriated to Sporting 
Subjects and Fancy Pursuits; containing every thing worthy 








of remark on 
Hunting, Fishing, Single Stick, Rowing, 

+ Shooting, Cocking, Pedestrianism, Sailing, 
Coursing, Pugilism, - | Cricket, &c. &e. 
Racing, Wrestling, | Billiards, 

Accompanied with Striking Representations of the various 


subjects, Drawn and Engraved by Eminent Artists. 

#,® This Work is elegantly printed ona fine paper. The 
Drawings are made from & the most esteemed Artists; 
and the representations of Field Sports are either engraved 
iu the line manner, or beautifully coloured after Nature, which, 

‘om their very superior execution, have the effect of so 
many “ Animated Pictures.” The Work is further illustrated 
with numerous Engravings on Wood; and the subjects in- 
elude the best breeds of Horses and Dogs used in the Field; 
giao every species of known Game in the habitable world. 
"Phe Number for September is embellished with a beautiful 
Plate of “Grouse Shooting,” engraved in Land 'S t 
x 3 and the other Numbers are enriched with suitable 
Bngravings, appropriate to the various subjects in season. 
Every six Numbers form a Volume, price 17s. each, hand- 
aomely. half-bound; in these. is recorded every occurrence 
and improvement connected with Field Sports, subsequently 
ps January, 1822, furnishing a complete Register of Sporting 


jects. 
caeion: Printed for Sherwood, Jones, and Ce. Paternos- 
ef-row; and sold by al) Booksellers in town and country. 


WILLIAMS’S AUCTION LAWS. 
This day is published, a pee) Edition, being the Third, price 


. in boards, of 
HE LAW OF AUCTIONS; or, THE AUC.- 
TIONEER’S PRACTICAL GUIDE: to which 1s added, 
a comprehensive Summary of the Laws of Distress; with an 
oppendix of Precedents, and a copions Index. By T. WIL- 
LIAMS, Esq. Author of “E Man his own Lawyer.” 
_ ae? This new Edition has been thoroughly revised, and 
eonsiderably enlarged by the addition of the new Acts of Par- 
lament, and the Decisions of the Courts of Law, since the 
publication of the former Edition. It treats largely of the 
qualifications, responsibility, and duties of the profession, 
éonatituting the most useful work on the subject extant. 
London: Printed for Sherwood, Jones, and Co. Paternos- 
ter-row where also may 5 
.._The TRADER’S SAFEGUARD, and COUNTING-HOUSE 
gone; containing the Laws relating to Masters, Appren- 
Clerks, Shopmen, Journeymen, &t. the setting up and 
exercising of Trades; Bills of Exchange and Prom 
Notes; et ampere Con Agreements for the Sale 
Purchiise of Goods; Warranty, Payment, and Deli 3 
Usury, Cheating, Embezzlement, Mo- 
4 ership, Agency, Suretyship, anda 
o Topics, indispensible to be known by af 
eonnected with Trade and Business. By JOH 
ROLLE, Esq. Barristerat-Law. The Third Edition, con- 
siderably improved, price 6s. boards. . 


Hine Arts. 
SECOND VISIT TO INCE BLUNDELL. 


Ete @er aashdawm dique alienis menstius estas.® 


When. the eye, for the first time, surveys any of the 
vast assemblage of the works of art, or the beauties of 
nature, the very multiplicity of objects distracts ‘its vision : 
it gazes for a while with admiration upon one, then flies 
to another, without fully discriminating the excellences 








and 
nopoly, Foresratings| 
variety of other 
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or defects ‘of either; or, if it devote itself'to ‘one exclu- } i 


sively, it is compelled to néglett others, equally or perhaps 
* Here is everlasting spring and summer in the days of other 








more deserving of attention. And when the short period 
allowed us has elapsed, we leave the splendid scene with 
indistinct feelings, not of dissatisfaction perhaps, but of 


non-satiety ; it seems almost visionary, as if we had had | ¢, 


a slight and fleeting glimpse of what was admirable with- 
out identifying ourselves with it, and we feel those long- 
ings and cravings of mind, which the hungry man does 
of body, in leaving his meal half-finished. When we re- 
visit the same spot, it is with more calm and calculating 
thoughts: it no longer possesses its original nevelty ; and 
we come, not so much enthusiasts as critics. Many things 
which. we before thought excellent and inimitable lose 
some of their high attractions, and we discover many 
slight defects which were before unnoticed ; and others, 
which, on our first visit, we had viewed with less satis- 
faction, now display to us their unobtrusive merit, and 
shine with charms which we never dreamt of. It is ever 
thus with man, in the inanimate as well as living world : 
the gay and the gaudy first claim his thoughtless admira- 
tion, and. it is time only can show him the modest and 
more estimable beauties of retiring worth. It was not 
without experiencing sensations of this kind that we made 
a second visit to Ince Blundell. 

We had almost retracted our unqualified eulogium 
apes Venus (torso) and we looked upon her as somethin, 
like a coquette, who 
ficial beauty. We discovered some slight shades of dis- 
proportion: the legs seemed to be too short and thick, 
the feet too small and broad, and the drapery did not 
appear quite so airy; but still there was enough of in- 
trinsic excellence about her to justify the approbation of 
the coldest and most critical. And thou, too, shade of 
Canova! must forgive us, if we did not do perfect justice 
to one of thy earliest and fondest efforts; we do not now 
think thy Pysche quite so frozen and so lifeless, and 
doubly admire her modest gracefulness. Yet still, though 
thou couldst form to admiration a goddess or a hero, thou 
couldst not make a butterfly. 

There were many statues and busts which we had seen 
before, and, perhaps, admired, but which we did not so 
minutely investigate, nor indeed had room to mention ; 


and, as our first Communication was not intended to form fla 


a mere ue, they were not even named, from the 
fear of not yore J them vy mont justice, and which 
it is en e present to supply. 

Among the many epecienahe which now claimed our 
attention, and which we have not before enumerated, the 
following were pre-eminent; and we shall endeavour to 
describe, them, as far as memory will allow us, with- 
out assigning them priority from their relative merits, 
their situation, or their magnitude. ee 

A large and admirable statue of Apollo, in the dawn of 
youth and:beauty, his long and gelden hair flowing grace- 
fully over his rounded neck and polished shoulders, through 
which the muscles seem first to display their incipient 

He is leaning negligently against the trunk of 
a tree, round which is coiled a serpent, with his lyre in 
one hand, and a plectrum, formed of a ‘small goat’s foot, 
in the ofer.—There is also another statue of Apollo, of 
almost equal merit: the attitude is singularly bold and 
easy, and betrays in the sculptor, by its very “a: 
a fail reliance on: his own powers of delineation in the 
most difficult positions of the human frame. He is re- 
clining on his-left elbow, on the stump of a tree, on which 
is a small-sized lizard, which he seems about to destroy. 
It appears designed as an emblem of his antipathy to that 
and all other species of noxious animals, whieh, by his 
er, were wholly —— from his native Delos-— 
This onee formed part of Prince Mattai’s collection. _ 

Osiris, the oe of tere and Niobe, who eames Isis, 
and first taught the Egyptians agriculture, and, obtaining 
divine honours, was worshipped by them under the shape 
of an ox. He is here represented in the human form, 
but that of the most‘ hideous semblance. He has on his 
head a cap, and the features of the face are diepro 
and distorted. From the rudeness of the stile, it appears 
to be of Egyptian squlpture, and valuable for nothing so 
much as its antiquity. j ‘ 

A tall figure of Diana, in her hunting-dress, with her 
bow, quiver, and ins, and le, formed of the 
skin of 2 deer,.to which the head is stil] attached. It 


appears to have been gi particles of are visible 
- “i ep gi, fe Pe sce eeost of high 


in man parip, 6 

one e face is full of modest dignity and reso- 
lution, and the proportions admirably preserved, but the 
drapery is heavy, and by no means elegant in delineation ; 
the hairia too ick and wiry, and not to be compared to 





to that of the torso-Venus, or even of Psyche.—It was 
found in the ruins of the villa of the Emperor Gordian. 
Julia Pia, the wife of Septimius Severus, celebrated 
for her knowledge and personal charms. She is personi- 
ied as Urania, with a globe in her left and a style in her 
right hand. There is a lovk.of quiet and beauteous be. 
nigaity in her aspect, and a seeming abstraction and dis. 
rege for the cares of life and the pomp and pageantry 
her regal state. The drapery too is arranged with the 
chaste simplicity and elegance of a Roman matron. 
Raised on a pedestal, in the pride of strength, and the 
consciousness.of manly beauty, stands the godlike figure 
of Theseus, son of Ageus, King of Athens, of almost 
colossal size, yet, by the magic of the sculptor’s art, de. 
luding the eye with the appearance of mere common 
height. The muscles of the chest, arms, and abdomen, 
in their very quiescence, seem almost too mighty for the 
skin to hold them, and indicate, like the sleeping vigour 
of the infant Hercules, a capability of overwhelming 
power when necessity shall demand their prowess. The 
whole contour of the face is strictly Grecian, and the eyes 
of uncommon size, in accordance with their ideas of 
beauty, like those of the Bowass AQvm; the nostrils 
are widely extended, to emblem resolution ; and the lips, 
which are exquisitely moulded, are, from the shortness 
of the upper one, in near approximation to the nose. He 
is leaning against the trunk of a tree, and holds in his 
hand the knotty club which he gained from Periphatus : 
at the foot of the tree are the sword and buskins of his 


had captivated us with a glare of er — which he carried on his journey to him, as a proof 


his identity. This magnificent figure was found at 
Adrian’s Villa at Tivoli, and is ‘sup » With many 
others, to have been brought by him from Athens.—It was 
purchased from the Duke of Modena. 

Minerva.—A large figure, standing also on a pedestal, 
in a graceful and dignified attitude. She has a helmet 
on her head, a spear in her right hand, and, in her left, 
a shield, on which is delineated a Medusa’s head. The 
countenance is mild and beautiful; and admirably em- 
bodies her intellectual attributes. The drapery is srictly 
consonant with the unsullied purity of the chastest g 
dess.—This statute formerly belonged to Pope Sextus 
Quintus. : 

A female statue, of seven feet high, is supposed to be 
figurative of the Roman province of Bythinia. She has 
on her head a turret, and her left hand rests on a small 
t tympanum, the distinctive symbol of that province. 
In her right hand is placed a Roman standard, which, in 
itself, is a relic of no little value; but whether it was 
origimally intended for that situation, or has been sub- 
sequently appended to it, is a matter of doubt. . It is made 
of thin sheet copper; formed into unequal folds, to resemble 
drapery, with the simple, yet toa conquered and vassal world 
the impressive letters, S. P. Q. R.® affixed to it, surmount 
by a brazen eagle of diminutive size. And when we view 
that standgrd, the emblem of universal power, which 
marched with such proud triumph, such universal con- 
quest, to the remotest bounds of earth, and shed the 
terrors of its power even in our own happy island, we 
wonder at the mutability of fate, and the transient grane 
deur of the mightiont of human destinies! And is this 
the sole martial relic of a power, proud, rapacious, and 
unmerciful as the symbol of its grandeur, unlimited ‘in 
its ambition as the daring flight of that imperious eagle ? 
Do we view in this calm i Fons —— 
standard, once the signal of slaughter and o' 
victory, but son the Ietet record of « thing that was 7? 
*Tis well that thy wings are clipt, e! for nature 


fell cag \ 
never meant that one single people should hold exclusive . 


ave we not seen, even in our 
own times, another yet a meaner eagle exult in its tran- 
sient flight of victory, and plume i in the blind hope 
of universal conquest? ‘Yet, has it not fallen for ever, 
and he who fostered it, destroyed by the resistless va- 
lour of an unobtrusive foe? And w that va- 
lour but our own? ‘ 
Isis.—An Egyptian statue of Grecian marble, with a 
water-pot in one hand, emblematic of the incipient over- 
flowing of the Nile, the source of plenty to a barren land 5 
and, in the awd a the oe instrument of 
rejoicing among the tians on that happy occurrence. 
On her head a placed, ms 8 corona, ‘the blessed lotus, the 
emblem of pleasure and fecundity. : 
An Egyptian -Priest, eup to be walking in the 
ial procession of Isis. He carries a vase of water, 
the handle of which represents a snake; the former being 
the grateful bol of that bounteous goddess, as the 
Egyptians believed the inundations of Nile pro« 
ceeded from the tears she shed for the loss of Osiris, whom 
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Typhon murdered. It isin the simple Etruscan stile, of 
fine Grecion marble. | 

Jupiter.—A tall and almost colossal statue of the first 
of gods, possessed of the calin and unruffled majesty, the 
immoveable and solemn dignity, with which'a blind and 
erzing wisdom invested the actual ‘presence of their om- 
nipotent! At his feet stands the eagle, the bird of power; 
in his right hand is the sceptre, the emblem of dominion ; 
and, on his left, an owl, the type of omniscience. His 
beard is long and thick, and in unsubdued luxuriance, 
as if Time could not calculate the ages that had passed 
o'er it The remains of the chisel-marks, as in the Lao- 
coon, are distinctly visible, evidencing the vast perfection 
of the art, in the zenith of its culture.—It was found at 
Adrian’s Villa. 

A large figure, seven feet high, reports LE sculapine, 
the son of Apollo and Coronis, an object of high venera- 
tion in the old world, and thought worthy to receive divine 
honours. On his head is a chaplet of laurel, and his 
countenance is expressive of philosophic contemplation 
and active benignity: in his hand is a club, round which 
a scrpent is coiled, to signify the form under which he was 
worshipped. 

“A double statue. of Juno and Thalia.—Juno is repre- 
sented with a long flowing veil, which is separated at the 
foreliead, so as to discover the face. She has a diadem on 
her head ; and in her left hand, which is rather elevated, 
is a pomegranate, an emblem perhaps of her great love for 
Carthage, which she is said to have held in greater esteem 
than even her own dear Samos. We might almost sup- 

nse that she was begging some boon of Jove for the 

heenicians, as her countenance is turned upwards, with 
en expression of supplication, and the fingers of her right 
hand are separated, as if pointing to some object beneath 
her. From the great mass of drapery, it must have re- 

uired an infinity of labour; and it is executed with a 
chasteness of conception and-freedom of delineation which 
are highly admirable. Thalia has a garland of vine leaves 
and grapes round her head ; and her long, dishevelled hair 
falls loosely on her shoulders. In one hand she holds a 
shepherd’s crook, and in the other a mask, as she presides 
over pastoral as well as comic poetry. She seems here to 
be represented in her former character, as her countenance 
is serene and benevolent, without any of that arch expres- 
sion and laughing carelessness so characteristic of the 
jocund muse. 

A large and splendid figure of a Roman senator, seated 
in the Curule-chair. The countenance possesses the high- 
est attributes of intellectual superiority, with a look of 
stern and unbending honour, and of undaunted and reck- 
less patriotism. The ample toga waves in mazy and grace- 
ful dignity : in one hand is a roll of parchment, and at 
his feet @ cista, a small box in which the senators depo- 
sited their papers. It is in an excellent state of preserva- 
tion, and an exceedingly rare and valuable relic. 

A small tigure of Silenus, the preceptor and companion 
of Bacchus. He is a fat and jovial personage, crowned 
with flowers: the half-closed eyes, the open mouth, and 
matted beard, and the relaxed state of the muscles, admi- 
rably characterise his habitual intoxication. 

_ An inimitable relievo of a young girl carrying a garland 
of flowers to decvrate a temple. The face ts radiant with 
youth, innocence, and beauty, in that happy age when 
the cares of life have not reached us, and trifles such as 
these have power to please. She holds the garland in both 
hands, which bencs in a semicircular form, and is con- 
templating it with a laughing look of satisfied vanity. The 
temple is richly wrought, with a profusion of ornaments : 
it is a kind of lattice-work, supported by Tonic pillars, and 
is in itself a beautiful specimen of architecture, even in its 
minutest parts. 

Another relievo. A peasant® offering the sacrifice of a 
honey-com}) to a bust of the god Pan. There is a perauer 
charm in the singular uttitude, the cunning, half-comic 
half-serious expression. of the devotee. The group, even 
te the honey-comb, is spiritedly and skilfully executed. 

A third relievo represents the triumph of. Ariadne, 
drawn in a car by lions, and attended by Venus and Pan, 
and exhibits all the minute beauties of that style, which, 
as we have before observed, seem peculiar to the ancient 
masters. 

Busts.—Adrian.— A beautiful countenance of boldness 
and resolution, tempered by mildness and benevolence, 
with large whiskers and beard. From his left shoulder 
hangs the Chlamys, which has been much admired, and 
frequently copied. The whole bust is full of life and 
spirit, and possesses great resemblance to the impression 
on the coins of that Eniperor. He was the first Roman 
monarch who wore a beard, which he did to conceal the 
warts on his chin. Kind and lenient to the disciples of 


® Called in the catalogue a satyr, but incorrectly, as it has 
neither the horns nor goat’s fect. 
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the’ infant Christianity, it is said that he wished to enrol 
Christ among the gods of Rome. He built a wall from 
Newcastle to Carlisle, to protect the Britons fromthe in- 
cursions of the Caledonians. 

Septimus Severus—<—The features of this bust are cx- 
tremely harsh and coarse, and indicative of that fearless 
determination and malignant cruelty which may be sup- 
posed to have characterized the man, ‘who usurped the 
imperial purple, and mounted, through blood andslaugh- 
ter, toathrone. He built the Northern Wall, known by 
his name, and died at York, A.D, 211. 

"Augustus Casar.—A fine and handsome, though some- 
what effeminate countenance, of Grecian rather than 
Roman outline, of which he was perhaps prouder than of 
all his regal glory. There is some expression of intelli- 
gence about it, and yet more of benignity. He appears 
scarcely arrived at maturity, and is arrayed in a tunic, 
richly ornamented. He was the patron of men of létters, 
and his name has been immortalized by the works of his 
cotemporaries. It was during his reign, when he had 
closed the temple of Janus, there being peace throughout 
the world, that Christ was born. 

Julius Cesar.—This bust of the first of heroes is of 
porphyry, the hardest and most difficult marble to be 
wrought; and, contrasted with the white colour of the 
surrounding ones, has a singular and rather indistinct 
appearance. It bears a very high polish, and is exqui- 
sitely moulded. The partial baldness, for which he was 
remarkable has been strictly observed, and the features 
represent him in the decline of life, when the fire and 
ardour of his youthful enthusiasm were in some measure 
abated, yet not the intensity of his innate ambition. 
There is more of the philosopher and the man ef science, 
than of the warrior, about it, as if it represented him cul- 
tivating the gentle arts of peace, and directing the energies 
of his sublime genius to the internal comfort and embel- 
lishment of his country. 

Cicero.—One of the finest busts in the collection. The 
full muscular lines of the neck are exceedingly admirable, 
and the countenance possesses a complicated and almost 
indefinable. expression of shrewdness and sagacity, of 
timidity and irresolution, yet something of dignity, firm. 
ness, and benevolence. 

There is also a profusion of urns and votive tablets, 
which, however worthy they were of our admiration, it 
would have required much more time to have fully in- 
vestigated them, than it was our good fortune to have 
allowed us. We have copied a few of the inscriptions, 
all of which are remarkable for their simplicity and chaste- 
ness of diction. . There is no laboured eulogium, no bom- 
bastic detail of virtues or accomplishments, but the un- 
adorned tribute of affection to departed worth, which 
sought not to emblazon its sorrows on a tomb,—the sim- 
ple enunciation of a name, which speaks to memory and 
to fancy, in language more forcible than a thousand lines 
of artificial praise. What can be more beautiful, yet 
unassuming, than such as these ?—‘* A grateful daughter 
to an honoured mother.” ** Octavius the firm, to Portia 
the just.” ** To my best of friends—he was my FATHER!” 


D. M. 
L. AURELII AUFIDI 


T. I. CLAUDIUS 
M.F. VIXIT ANNIS VIXIT 


MENSIBUS XXX. 








SEPTUAGINTA. 
OSSA C. IVICUS 
L. ANTONII HIRMAISCUS 
FELICIS VIXIT ANN: XXI. 
D. M. ELLIO RUFO 


PORTIZ IUSTE 8.L. HABRA FECIT 


C. OCTAVIUS FIRMUS ET SIBI ET SUIS. 


VALERIA M.F. PRISCA 
VIXIT DELECTISSIMZ ANN: XXIII 
MATER FILLE&: FECIT. 


DIS MANIBUS 
C. AMBRICIUS 
VEIENTAMUS SIBI ET 
UMBRICI# DELPHIDI CONIUGI SUZ ET 
VELENTONI FILIO SUO VIXIT ANN: XIL 
PIAOTIAN AY 
’PHAIAN ; SIAAN 
APON I'YNAIKA’ 
AYPHAIO ‘YTEI 
NIANOCIY KY . 
TATHCYMBIo- ‘ 
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These monuments. are:.all. of’ then most itely 
formed, and chiefly containing some emblematic device, 





enhanced by a multiplicity of ornamental appendages ; 
a lasting memorial: of their’ skill, as well.as of their. filial 
and parental piety. ‘Fhedast objects, though not the least 
in our estimation, were the cinerary urns, perfect in exe- 
cution as in preservation, and embossed and adorned with 
every fantastic exuberance of ingenuity, in every variety 
of shape and size. Is it not wonderful that these slight 
and fragile relics should remain in their, pristine,state of 
purity and beauty, through the long lapse of so many 
ages, when the hands that formed them have been swept 
away, and the ashes they contained long since dissipated 
by the winds of heaven? ‘There is a melancholy and 
solemn feeling in contemplating these silent teachers of 
humility ; memory, carries us in its rapid flight to the days 
of other times. 

Perhaps.o’er this very urn, now empty and neglected, 
some desponding widow has wept over the ashes of her 
husband; some fond and despairing mother has hung in 
agony o’er the relics of her son, and pressed it with frantic 
ardour to her childless bosom :—-there, may have mouldered 
the heart of some hero or patriot, who now lives immortal 
in the page of bistory—some youth of fairest hepe, and 
goodly promise !—But it is endless to enumerat® the wild 
imaginings of luxuriant fancy. He who would gratify its 
wayward humours, and feast at once his eye and judg- 
ment with the full dow of intellectual and moral enjoy- 
ment, will find his labour infinitely compensated amid t 
varied and matchless excellence which surrounds him in 
the splendid halls of Ince. But it is not by the hurried 
glance of careless indifference, or amid the fascinations of 
female beauty, that their excellence can be felt and ac- 
knowledged ;—it is silence, and sclitude, and oblivion of 
worldly cares and thoughts, that alone can enable us justly 
to appreciate it. NATHANTIQUARII. 

(% The following .is a translation.of.the larger Greek 
inscription: —** Aurelia, an affectionate mother, the loving 
wife and placid companion of Aurelius Kugeniam.” 
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@orresponvdence. 


TO THE EDITOR. 





S1r,—It would bea wanton abuse of your own patience, 
and that of your readers, if I were to enter upon a complete 
refutation of Moses: but the charge of an excess in grati- 
tude is one of so very dangerous a nature, that I feel my- 
self in duty bound te prevent its recurrence, by proving 
that I had given no more than his due to Macclesfieldiensts. 
He has long been known to your subscribers as a classical 
scholar ; and, essuch, he might have been rather displeased 
at some of my prior remarks; his having, nevertheless, 
approved of my sentiments, in as far as he thought them 
correct, bespeaks him to be a man of more liberality than 
is gencrally found among disputing writers, or even among 
most respectable people, whose hobby-horses chance to’ be 
touched. In the mean time, I had not called his letter a 
chef d’euvre: 1 had only said that it settled the original 
question ; and ¢hat it certainly did, notwithstanding its un- 
grammatical beginning, which I attributed to the indis- 
tinct writing, since you had complained of the gentleman’s 
Slying hand. 

I need not expatiate on the contradiction of which Moses 
accuses me; because nobody will be inclined to coincide 
with him, after having read the whole of the paragraph 
which he quotes. 

Moses dees ‘not fix the epoch at which he became ac- 
quainted with the German authors whom he had men- 
tioned; but he must. be an old man, if I did not know 
some of their productions by heart at that time; for this 
I did at the age of seven or eight years, and I am now 
past forty.. Nevertheless, I had only said iv all probability ; 
and, consequently, his unhandsome dssertion could never 
come to pass; there was also no elogium in the case; 
because most of my schoolfellows were on a level with me 
in that respect. 

Moses thinks it mighty ridiculous and silly, that a Ger- 
man, who has himself.been educated in a Latin school of 
his native country, should pretend to know more of the 
arrangements. there than one who has read or heard the 


| description; but I hardly think that many people will join 


in the laugh. Bead 
It is a great pity that Moses did not choose to commue 
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nieate the reason for which Frederic preferred the French 
language to the German of his time; the explanation 
would have beeh a curious one, J dare say. As faras I 
can guess myself, I strongly suspect that it was owing to 
the king’s dislike of pedants ; because his prejudice against 
German literature became even stronger, after the great 
grtammarian Gottsched had been introduced to him; and 
the satirist Rabener would have been much more likely to 
produce a good ¢éffect on his Majesty, than the abdve- 
named learned professor, whom Lessing exhibited soon 
after in so ludicrous a manner, that his influence became 
rapidly superséded, and a better taste was introduced, in 
spite of his protestations. 

Moses speaks of Jupiter and his two bags, and he says 
that I resemble him. In his first letter he has shown that 
I act like Dr. Franklin ; and now my behaviour is likened 
to that of Jupiter. I am sorry I cannot return the com- 
pliment to Afoses; because I find nothing in his conduct 
that would warrant similar comparisons. 

I do not believe that-he will succeed in running away 
with Europa; although he seems to try very hard for ‘the 
metamorphosis. 

‘He does not expect to reap any laurels from my defeat; 
but he does not think it beneath him to do me all the in. 
jury in his power: he ransacks old catalogues, to produce 
authors and grammarians, and he means to insinuate that 
I must be deficient in information, ‘because I have not 
done the sane.—I am, very respectfully, yours, 

Liverpool, Nov. 18, 1823. HOMO. 

pd 


CHARACTERS OF SERVANTS. 


<= 
TO THE EDITOR. 
[ses NoTices TO CORRESPONDENTS.) 


818,—Of all the antioyances to which society aiid do- 
tmestic comfort arein the present day exposed, I consider 
that of the misconduct of female servants the greatest.—I 
speak from experience when I say, that, during the last 
five years (the period’ I have kept house) all my family 
eares and anxieties of business put together have given 
me less trouble than that occasioned by a set of worthless 
servants.—One. chief cause of the degeneracy of female 
servants may, I conceive, be found in the misrepresenta- 
tions of those who eraploy them.—It is usual, when a ser- 
vant goes in search of a new situation, to refer to her last 
mistress for a character, as it is called. On such occasions 
it seldom happens that something which could be said to 
the prejudice of the servant is not concealed. In fact, 
almost the only information to be obtained consists in 
answers (frequently evasive ones) to questions which may 
be put; and if the party applying does not happen to hit 
upon the point on which the servant may be faulty, the 
one applied to will, generally speaking, take good care to 
‘say nothing about it. Surely if there is any meaning in 
the term deccit, it is in this instance strongly exemplified. 
in making this etaternent, J speak also from experience. 
I believe, in the above period, I have hed upwards of 
twenty servants, with all of whom good characters were 
given befére they were engaged. They, all of them, 
turned out liars, a number of them thieyes, and some of 
them thorough-bred drunkards; the knowledge of which 
depraved habits I have in many instances traced to their 
previous employers. It would be well, certainly, knowing 
that there is a law to punish those who give false charac- 
ters of servants, to let it take its course}—it would be 
justice to the public, though the task it would involve in 
it ought, in many instances, prove very ungracious. 

1 wish some of your intelligent correspondents would 
devise sgme method by which the grievance of which I 
complain could be removed; for I am persuaded it is one 
universally felt. Whether the subject could with propriety 

be recontmended to thé attention of the legislature, may 
be a matter for future consideration : at all events, it'calls 
jJoudly for some sort of effort being made, and that without 
delay. J. Be 

Ni ov. 20, 1823, 


THE KALEIDOSCOPE: 
RR er een c ee TIS 





iy LO. THE EDITOR. 


S1r,—I admire much-your taste in introducing into the 
Kaleidoscope and Mercury.the different wood-cuts which 
have latterly ornamented these publications ; and my mo- 
tive for now addressing you is, to request that in any fu- 
ture drawing you will be good enough to introduce a com- 
parative scale, whereby your readers may be able to form 
a judgment as to their dimensions, which, for instance, in 
Nelson’s monument, cannot be done, either from Mr. Ros- 
coe’s succinct description or your engraving. What I 
would suggest would be, in similar cases to have the 
heights and breadths, of the most prominent parts only, 
marked’on the margins, something like the latitude and 
longitude on the supplement to No. 175. 

I am aware that to comply with the request will be 
somewhat ticklish to the. artist, and a more severe critic 
upon his works than many would be aware of; but all I 
wish,. is a comparative one, when the dimensions are not 
embodied in the description. By the bye, if my memory is 
not very treacherous, you'!must have employed some gigan- 
tic and towering artist to make tbe drawing whence your 
wood-cut of Nelson’s monument is made. The back part 
of the summit of the pedestal appears very near, par- 
ticularly so on the sinister side, that I cannot imagine 
there would be room enough for the figure trampled on by 
the Hero’s left toot to lie at full length. The principal 
figure appears much extended, in-proportion to the pedes- 
tal, but the thigh is beautifully foreshortened; however, 
I only make these remarks from recollection, not having 
seen the mouument for some years; and, should they be 
erroneous, I can only say that the impressions of days of 
lang syne have betrayed me, and I beg the artist’s pardon. 


Yours, &c. 
Denbigh, Nov. 18, 1823. CYMRO. 


So Correspondents. 


Errata.—Our valued and talented corresdont G. complains, 
and with abundant reason, of some ridiculous typographi- 
cal errata which were suffered to pass in the lines on Au- 
tumn, inserted in the ldst Kaleidoscope. Previously to 
pointing these we shall insert the following extract 
from the note with which we have been favoured by G. 

** Errors of the press are sometimes so apparent that they 
bee An ede ge may read, they tell their own tale; but this is 
n 


rende 
pensible appendage. "The lines on Setamn in to-day *s 
Kally are very incorrectly copied. 2. gr sixth line, 
fourth stanza, worn for warn: fifth line, fifth — 
@reary for dr , and in sixth line, sixth agen many 
or wan; but ‘ying, 
e minor r grievances: the mistake most annoying occurs 
in ‘the fifth line, fourth stanza, where the transformation 
of dow into Jove, is really too bad to laugh at; and I must 
intreat that you will have the kindness to notice avd 
error in your next publication. For an instant, figure to 
yourself the monstrous absurdity of “ Brae vae DEAD 
whispering Love; and if you possess a single grain of 
pity, you so lose not a moment in setting 3 me right with 








te pete ya% do not attempt to excuse these flagrant 
oversights, G. must excuse us; if, in offering some explana- 
tion, weshould be-anxious to shift some little portion of the 
blame from our own shoulders, by hinting that G.'s hand- 
writing is extremely different at different times. This we 
regret, because we fancy that we discover in the fact symp- 
toms of nervous affection or precarious health; and also 
because the Indistinctness of the maauscript sometimes 
leaves too much at thetaste and discretion of compositors 
or correctors of the press. It will be perceived that in all the 
errata pointed out by G. the word substituted must neces- 
sarily have borne aconsiderable resemblance, in the writing, 
to the word Intended by the author. We do not mean, 
however, wholly to exonerate from blame those whose 
business ft is to correct the press, ‘and to check each.other. 
‘As far as regards Ourselves, we fee] called upon, however, to 
say, that it is not our province to read the proofs for literal 
bei or we do think that we could not have suffered the 
*¢ grisly dead to whisper love;” for even should the writer’s 
own pen have love instead of low, our experience of 
the taste of G. would have convinced us that it was impos- 
sible that such a grotesque idea could have been intended. 


We have to acknowledge the Eulogy on Caligula’s Horse, from 
-Kotzebue; and Gottischil! the Great, by Homo—D. J. H.— 
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Femae Senvants.—We have inserted the letter of J. B. on 
this subject, and take this opportunity to offer a few ree 
marks which it has naturally suggested. In the first place, 
J. B. must have been singularly unfortunate to have met 
with such an incorrigible succession of plague®. Our own 
experience has convinced us that there are, in the class of 
domestic servants, females of a description the very opposite 
of those with whom it has been J. B.’slot.to meet. We have 
found amongst them integrity, sobriety, andindustry. We 
fear J. B. is one of those who, as Sancho says, ‘ expect 
better bread than is made of wheat.” Until the upper 
classes are more perfect themselves, it will be most un« 
reasonable to look for perfection in those who meve in the 
humbler sphere in life. Kind treatment and good example 
are never lost upon domestics; and the opposite course ig 
the worst policy a master or mistress can‘ adopt. We do 

Not mean to insinuate that our correspondent fails in this 
Tespect; but we decidedly think that a good mistress often 
makes a good servant. With respect to giving somewhat 
too favourable a character of servants after they have left 
their places, we aré aware that this is but too common, and 
that it generally arises from an amiable weakness which 
we shali not absolutely condemn, when we reflect upon the 
miserable alternative that too often awaits the young wue 
man who either from the vindictive temper of the mistress 
whom she has left, or from foibles or faults on her own 
part, is not unfrequently forced upon crime for subsistence, 
We do not mean to contend that such vices as lying oy 
stealing ought to be concealed; but we do think, that when 
a servant has been discharged, as may be the case, owing to 
the caprice or overbearing temper of her mistress rat! er 
than for any misconduct of her own, it is eruel and unjust 
on the part of that mistress to deprive her late domestic of 
another place by refusing to give hera character. We think 
that when a mistress lays such stress upon the temper 
of a servant, she ought to ask herself this question: ‘‘ Does 
not my own temper sometimes so far master me, that I play 
the petty tyrant. over my dependants; and is it reasonable 
that they should submit to unjust reproach; or, if they 
refuse to do so, is it just that their future prospects should 
be blasted for my fault?” A mistress, no doubt, has a right 
to discharge a servant whenever she thinks fit, even should 
the servant have given no just cause of complaint; the ser- 
vant has also an equal right to quit the best mistress in the 
world if she choose to act in so silly amanner. But in 
either case the innocent party ought nof to suffer by the 
subsequent misrepresentations of the other. We trust that 
this view of the subject will not be condemned as revolu- 
tionary doctrine. If we thought we had numerous readers 
amongst the humble circle whose rights we are — 
we would not 

“ Stir them up 


To any sudden flood of mutiny.” 
What we have advanced is dictated by a thorough conviction 
that the duties of mistress and servant are reciprocal, and 
that civility en the part of the former is as much her real 
interest as obedience, to all hoes: commands, is the duty of 
the latter. 


Macclesfieldtensts may be assured that it is with regret that we 
find ourselves unable to decypher the whole of his letter. 
What we have been able to make out convinces us that it 
is a very amusing performance, the loss of which we should, 
however, regret the more, if the subject were not one 
against which we have received several protests, from 
various quarters. Warned by these admonitions, we deem 
it prudent to abstain from any further protraction of the 
controversy between Homo and Moses. Macclesfieldiensis, 
we feel confident, {s too reasonable to expect us to persist 
in a dispute which does not suit the taste of the majority 
of our readers. We shall be happy to hear more frequently 
from this correspondent upon other subjects, which, we 
are assured, he so well knows how to handle. 


Grorocy.—We have some thoughts of introducing tnto the 
Kaleidoscope & most interesting article from the Edinburgh 
Review, on Geology, with engravings. If we persist,in our 
intention, the essay will carry us through several suceessive 
numbers; and we notice that circumstance here, because 
the length of our intended selections may interfere with 
the communications of some of our own correspondents. 


Geographtcus’s letter reached us at too late a period for inser- 
tion this week: 


Letters or parcels not received, unless free of charge. 
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